44           EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
classes. Thus, at the abbey of Beaumont-les-Tours,
where the young Princess Louise de Bourbon-Conde spent
some years, she formed a special friendship with the
daughter of a country doctor, who like herself was
being educated within the abbey walls.1 However, no
admixture was allowed in the great Cistercian Abbaye-
aux-Bois, Paris, Rue de Seve (now called Sevres), when
in 1771, Helene Massalska, the orphaned niece of a
great Polish nobleman, was entered as an eight-year-old
pupil.
The child, destined one day to be Princess de Ligne, and
later Countess Potocka, saw her name enrolled among the
greatest in the Kingdom of France; for this monastery,
which in recent years had had a d'Orleans and a Richelieu
for abbess, drew its personnel, both nuns and children,
from the foremost families of the land.
The schools of the great Benedictine and Cistercian
abbeys, while forming an integral part of the life lived
within the monastery walls, were always but a secondary
element in that life, and perhaps for this very reason were
particularly adapted to widen and ennoble the child-mind.
The atmosphere of dignity and aloofness, the spiritual and
liturgical preoccupations which made up the tide of thought
and volition surging around them, were likely to make a
deeper and more lasting impression upon children than can
be produced by thehumdrum events of a school that sees no
farther than its classroom. It is in itself an education to
live with people who have ideals and interests that one can
but dimly guess, and to lose oneself in a fuller, richer,
corporate life. It is easy to see that a wider outlook and a
truer sense of proportion could, in favourable conditions,
be more easily engendered by such a system than by the
1 See La farwkre &t Condt, Marquis de Segur,